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THE MUSIC FESTIVAL, 



ESPITE the fact that many 
things about the recent 
Music Festival were 
disappointments, and 
that among much good 
management there was also 
some of the poorest kind, 
it is certain not only that 
** the game was worth the 
candle," but also that it 
would have been worth a 
hundred such candles as 
the public was asked to pro- 
vide for its playing. By way 
of introduction, it may be re- 
marked that my prophecy as to 
the difficulty of exacting preci- 
sion from an American chorus of 
twelve hundred proved undeniably 
correct ; that the brass instruments 
in the orchestra (invariably the least 
musicianly part of such a body) were 
nearly as lacking as the chorus in precision, which was 
unpardonable on their part, as it proceeded wholly 
from shameful carelessness ; and that the chorus was 
pretty evenly balanced, though it could have stood 
more bass. 

The chorus incluped of 375 trebles, 262 altos, 245 ten- 
ors, and 266 basses ; a grand total of J 148 — quite near 
enough to the advertised 1200 to save the consciences 
of the managers. The orchestra was composed of 40 
first violins, 40 second violins, 28 violas, 26 violoncellos, 
24 double basses, 6 flutes (some of whorh played piccolo 
when necessary), 4 oboes, 2 English horns, 4 clarinets, 
8 bassoons^ 12 horns, 18 cornets (miscalled " trum- 
pets'* in the Hst), 17 trom.bones, 10 kettle-drums, 5 
cymbals, and 2 harps — a grand total of 246, too near 
the advertised 250 for any one to grumble. The only 
great fault to be found with this distribution of instru- 
ments was that t!ie reeds were too weak, especially the 
clarinets ; nearly double the number of these might 
have been used. 

The genera] arrangement of the stage was in the 
shape of an opened fan. Dr. Damrosch and his raised 
platform occupied the spot where the hole for the pivot 
is drilled in the sticks ; the orchestra represented the 
two outside sticks running up on each side, and the 
central uncovered portion of the inside sticks ; while the 
chorus took the place of the silk with which the fan 
might be supposed to be covered. Just beyond the 
centre of this opened fan towered Roosevelt's large and 
fine organ, the thirty-two foot pedal open diapason of 
which rendered much valuable service during the festi- 
val. An amusing amount of fuss was made in the pro- 
grammes over this especial stop ; one would almost 
have thought that none such had ever before been 
made. 

TUESDAY EVENING. 

Detiingen Te Deum Handel. 

Miss Gary, Gontralto ; Sig. Gampanini, Tenor ; 
Mr. Whitney, Eass ; Mr. Walter Damrosch, Organist. 

The Tower of Babel (sacred opera in one act) Rubinstein. 

Abraham (Tenor), Sig. Gampanini ; Nimrod (Bass), 

Mr. Whitney ; Master Worker (Baritone), 

Mr. Remmertz. 

The Dettingen Te Deum is a work too well known 
to need much description here. It was written to com- 
memorate the victory won at Dettingen on June 27, 
1743; and written, as were most of Handel's works, 
in a very brief space of time. In spite of its rapid com- 
position it is a. majestic work, of enduring qualities, and 
bears throughout a triumphal character well suited to 
the occasion which called it into being. 

The opening of the concert sent a thrill of disap- 
pointment over almost every one present. Was it the 
much-talked-of echo in the room, or was it a lack of 
precision in the performers which wms producing that 
effect of raggedness and lack of simultaneity which all 



noticed and from which all suffered ? The light of 
later performances thrown on the subject leaves no 
doubt that it was the latter. Until some such im- 
mense occasion as this festival reveals the fact, neither 
singers nor players are aware how much more they are 
guided by what they hear around them than by the 
beat of the conductor. No doubt some idea of this 
fact had come to all at the previous combined rehear- 
sals held at the Armory ; but in the general and over- 
powering nervousness of a first performance, all that 
they had learned in this brief experience was forgotten 
and they fell into their old habit. As the performance 
proceeded, however, the attack became more and more 
precise, the orchestra pulling itself together much more 
rapidly than the singers ; yet, during this first evening, 
the moments of absolute precision, even in the orches- 
tra, were exceedingly rare. 

The first of these moments was in the introduction, 
for string instruments, of No. 3 in the Te Deum, the 
semi-chorus, " To thee all angels cry aloud." Probably 
misled by the word " cry," which he understood in its 
usual sense of ** weep," Handel has set this sentence 
to a wailing melody in B minor. 1 have never seen the 
Utrecht Te Deum, which he wrote many years before 
this, but I have heard that he made the same mistake 
in that. In addition to the precision of the strings this 
number brought into notice another most pleasing fact, 
and one which was perceptible throughout the festival, 
namely, the ease and certainty with which the chorus 
trebles attacked, and the unwavering steadiness with 
which they sustained extreme high notes — no matter 
how awkwardly they .were approached nor how long 
they were sustained. In other choruses another fact 
became evident, which was that Dr. Damrosch thor- 
oughly understood how to obtain from a large chorus, in 
the long Handelian passages on one syllable, the effect 
of the whole passage being taken in one breath. This 
is done by not marking any breathing -points. By al- 
lowing each individual in a chorus to breathe whenever 
he or she finds it necessary, a contirmity of tone is ob- 
tained which would be impossible by any other means ; 
for no singers now exist (at any rate in choruses) who 
can take these long passages in one breath. Hardly 
any two individuals sing with ease for the same amount 
of time in one breath ; and as in such a mass the stop- 
ping and recommencing of any one voice is inaudible, 
the various individual breathing places become unnotice- 
able, and the effect to the hearer is that of absolute 
continuity, w^ith freshness of tone, to the end of the 
passage. It must be understood that I speak here only 
of the long running passages which occur in almost all 
Handel's choruses ; in all other places a chorus, no 
matter how large, should be taught to phrase in exact 
unison. This also Dr. Damrosch had done. 

The succeeding chorus, " To Thee cherubim and ser- 
aphim continually do cry," is a magnificent piece of 
descriptive writing. By his management of the voices 
and use of the word "continually" Handel has pro- 
duced an effect which irresistibly forces on the hearer's 
mind the idea that the cry of " Holy, holy, holy !" has 
been thus going on for all the endless ages before time 
began, and will continue to all eternity, though only 
heard for this brief moment on earth. 

In this Te Deum, as in the Messiah, Handel has 
made profuse use of the trumpets in D. A bad habit 
has obtained in most orchestras, especially in this coun- 
try, of playing all trumpet parts on the cornet ; indeed, 
I do not know of a trumpet-player in this city. This is 
a serious fault, since, as trumpets go higher and stay up 
with less fatigue than cornets, most trumpet passages 
are difficult on the cornet and some are impossible. 
This is especially true of Handel's solo trumpet pas- 
sages, which were written for a player named Harper 
(an ancestor of the present celebrated English trumpet- 
player of the same name), who must have had on his 
instrument the same ease in high notes that Levy to- 
day has on the cornet. As in mixed orchestras " cor- 
net" means almost always the valved instrument in B 
flat, it follows that most of these passages are absolute- 



ly impossible on that instrument, particularly when they 
are as numerous as in this Te Deum. Dr. Damrosch, 
therefore, distributed the real trumpet parts pretty im- 
partially among the other instruments, and suffered the 
comets to play a sort of fanfare underneath, so as to 
give a coloring of brass to the w^hole. Now, had Dr. 
Damrosch thought far enough ahead to engage from 
some one of our military bands two good E flat cornet 
players, this patching up of Handel might have been 
avoided. For this omission he is to be blamed, and it 
is astonishing that a conductor of his experience did 
not hit upon this easy way out of the difficulty. 

The quartette No. 5 in this Te Deum, " The glorious 
company of the Apostles praise Thee," was a sung as 
a trio. As the four voices are never used together, and 
the soprano and alto parts lie low, this was easily ar- 
ranged, and without injury to the effect. Miss Gary 
sang the soprano part wherever it occurred ; and, 
whenever the alto was used with it, Gampanini sang it 
in the actual pitch. All the solos in this work are for 
bass, but Miss Gary sang the last one, " Vouchsafe, O 
Lord," as .an alto solo with great effect ; though her 
voice sounded, as it did throughout the festival, tired 
and cold. 

The " Tower of Babel," a new work in this country, 
is a composition w^hich hardly does Rubinstein credit, 
it is of so uneven a quality. Movements of great 
beauty and power are succeeded by passages of weari- 
some dulness ; and the great triple chorus at the end 
does not nearly pay in effect for the difficulties attend- 
ing its performance. The opening theme of the first 
chorus is such a palpable theft from Mendelssohn's 
" Hymn of Praise" that it is strange Rubinstein per- 
mitted it to stand, and the reminiscences of other w^orks 
of his own are unpleasantly frequent. One gigantic 
movement in the work, however, almosu atones for all 
its shortcomings. This is the orchestral description of 
the storm and the fall of the Tow^r. No such storm 
has ever before been written ; not forgetting among all 
others those in the Pastoral Symphony and the Tell 
overture. It is awe-inspiring. The first feeling of terror 
is created by the awful calm which precedes it. Nim- 
rod in fierce anger calls upon the people to seize and 
kill Ah' aha m. His fiery command, " Seize him !" 
is answered only by profound and terror-stricken si- 
lence from the people and by two sustained chords on 
(I think) the stopped horns, which painted a deathly 
and menacing silence in nature better than would any 
mere absence of sound. From this point the storm 
gathers and rises to its climax, seeming to whirl away 
in its fury the few horror-stricken outcries of the people, 
and when that climax is reached the hearer feels all 
the real terror ever produced by the fiercest storm in 
the most unsheltered wild. 

Mention must also be made of the three charming 
choruses which follow each other in immediate succes- 
sion, and which, when the Opera is done with scenery, 
are accompanied by cloud-pictures showing the separa- 
tion and departure of the three great races. These are 
respectively denominated the " Ghorus of the de- 
scendants of Sheni," the " Chorus of the descendants 
of Ham," and the "Chorus of the descendants of 
Japhet." They are descriptive in melody and harmon- 
ization, the first being written in G minor with the in- 
terval of the augmented second between the sixth and 
seventh degrees of the scale, which gives it a thorough- 
ly Oriental character ; the second, in C sharp minor, 
w^ith a peculiarly barbaric rhythm, whicli, with the 
somewhat wild and forced sounding harmonies in the 
last verse, gives it an Ethiopian tinge ; while the third, 
in F sharp major, is, in its flowing melody and smooth 
harmony and its long phrases for voices unaccom- 
panied, essentially European in style. Of these three 
choruses the first and last are the best, the second be- 
ing more quaint and descriptive than musically beauti- 
ful. 

Gampanini was the hero of the evening among the 
soloists ; Remmertz's big voice served him w^ell 
against some heavy orchestration, but Campanini's 
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smooth, rich, and perfectly managed tenor floated with 
apparent ease over the fullest power of the instru- 
ments and penetrated to every corner of the vast build- 
ing. 

In the chorus work the palm was carried off by the 
200 boys, who sang two brief angel choruses (in three 
and four parts), and whose pure, seraphic voices came 
like a revelation to the audience," drawing on each oc- 
casion tumultuous appJause. Had Dr. Damrosch been 
wise he would have allowed the boys to sing the treble 
and alto of that one of the three simultaneous final 
choruses which is entitled the "Chorus of Angels,*' 
massing all his female voices on the other two, the 
*• Chorus of People" and " Chorus of Demons." He 
would in this way have obtained a variety of tone 
which would have brightened the rather heavy and 
uninteresting conclusion of the opera, and would at the 
same time have increased his volume of vocal sound, 
which was barely able, as it ^^as, to cope with the 
heavy instrumentation. The telling voices of the boys, 
although comparatively few in number, would, from 
their penetrating character, have easily balanced the 
remaining two choruses. But it is astonishing how lit- 
tle is known in this country of the value and capabilities 
of boy singers, save by the few who have made that 
branch of music a study. 

WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON. 

Overture to Olympia ...Spontini. 

Duet from Giulio Cicsare Handel. 

Mme. Gerster and Miss Gary. 
Symphony No. s, in C Minor Beethoven. 

INTERMISSION. 

Selections from Die Walkuere Wagner. 

a. " Siegmund's Love Song.'' 

Sig. Gampanini. 
3. "Ride of the Valkyrias." 

Revery for Gontralto and Orchestra, La Gaptive Berlioz. 

Miss Gary. 

Air from L'Etoile du Nord Meyerbeer. 

Mme. Ger-ster (Flutes, Messrs. Weiner and Rietzel). 
Rhapsodie Hougroise, No. 2 .Liszt. 

Spontini 's music is hardly known in this country. He 
was one of the first to make the move toward modern 
forms and orchestration which Berlioz and Wagner 
have helped onward with such mighty strides. The 
Olympia overture is very brilliant and pompous, and 
is said to be a great favorite in Germany, where it is 
much used at royal weddings and court festivities. It 
is very heavily scored, and contains a lovely andante 
movement. In this selection the brass players exempli- 
fied two faults which Berlioz mentions as being pecul-' 
iar to them : first, that of starting a trifle behind time 
when they have to enter on the subdivision of a beat, 
and second, that of hurrying the tempo during the per- 
formance of certain rhythmic effects very common in 
their parts of a score. 

In the duet Mme. Gerster made her first appearance 
at the festival, and.it was a very unpromising one. 
The composition itself was not of deep interest, and it 
was not improved by her evident lack of familiarity 
with it, and her dreadful want of certainty as to time. 
Twice Miss Gary saved her and the duet from a com- 
plete breakdown. 

The opening phrases of the 5th Symphony, "The 
knocking of Fate at man's door," as Beethoven called 
them, were taken faster than we are accustomed to 
hearing them from Theo. Thomas, although still slower 
than the rest of the movement. Beethoven has no- 
where marked them as " ad libitum" phrases, and I 
confess I should like once to hear them played as he 
wrote them. 

In the exquisite andante wie had a chance of appre- 
ciating the effect of pizzicato passages when rendered 
by such a body of strings. The pizzicato notes of the 
double-basses especially were wonderfully rich and solid 
in sound. 

In the scherzo the violins suddenly determined that 
the brass players should not do all the hurr}'ing, and in 
their running passages in eighth notes (endmg nine 
measures before the commencement of the short 
fugal imitations which here take the place of a trio), 
they began going at a speed which caused a momentary 
confusion in the orchestra, while the trio itself degen- 
erated into a scramble among the strings, in which 
nothing was clearly apparent save their anxiety to get 
through with it. ,The last movement, in march time 
(which joins the scherzo without break), was started at 
the proper speed, but the conclusion of the symphony 
was a grand race, in which everybody came out first. 

In the Love Song, Gampanini showed how a great 



artist can make difficulties appear easy ; he sang with 
as much apparent freedom and passionate fervor as 
would have been possible in the most continuous and 
most lightly accompanied aria of the old Italian school. 
I was sorry that he ended with a high B flat, which 
Wagner did not write ; but forgave him in consideration 
of the sterling good work he had done all through. He 
was persistently encored, and sang, if possible, better 
the second time than the first. 

The " Ride of the Valkyrias" was also encored, ana 
proved, the second time, the best bit of playing done 
by the orchestra at this concert. Berlioz' Revery was 
sung passably well by Miss Gary ; her voice lacks the 
pathetic quality necessary for this composition, but that 
is not her fault. It can only be said that Mme. Gers- 
ter ** attempted" Meyerbeer's aria. The two flutes 
played finely, and even managed to keep with the 
singer, although her wonderful feats in omitting the 
half of some measures, and extending others to nearly 
double their proper length, occasionally made Dam- , 
rosch's baton wobble like a spar in a storm. 

The afternoon's performance ended with what pur- 
ported to be the second Hungarian Rhapsody of Liszt. 
It was really a burlesque on that fascinating composi- 
tion. The instruments became hopelessly mixed ; and 
although the twelve measures of slower tempo near the 
end enabled Dr. Damrosch to pull them for a brief pe- 
riod together, they all got separated again in the short 
final prestissimo, and the composition ended in a dis- 
graceful scramble. 

This concert stands chronicled in my note-book as 
the one in which I discovered how very l)adly an or- 
chestra composed of good and experienced men can 
play. At no other concert during the festival was there 
anything that at all approached the atrocious orchestral 
work of this one. 

WEDNESDAY EVENING. 

Festival Overture, Op. 15 L- Damrosch. 

Requiem Berlioz. • 

Tenor Solo, Sig. Gampanini. 

Kaisermarsch. . . . . . . . , ..Wagner. 

Orchestra and Male Ghorus. 

Dr. Damrosch's so-called *' Festival" Overture is of 
a lugubrious character, and predisposes the Hstener to 
associate gloom and misfortune with any festival in 
which it appears. It may seem unjust to speak so 
harshly of the work of the m.an' to whose energy and 
labor we are indebted for this notable festival ; but it 
must be remembered that, by putting his own work 
alone of the four so-called '* American compositions" 
upon an evening programme, and relegating the other 
three (as though less worthy) to the more popular af 
ternoon concerts, the composer has invited a criticism 
of it from the highest standpoint. This kind of criti- 
cism it. cannot safely undergo. It is a skilful piece of 
work, and well orchestrated ; but it means nothing, and 
might as appropriately be called by almost any other 
title as by the one it bears. 

What peoplb had come this evening to hear was the 
Berlioz Requiem, and the other two numbers on the 
programme were merely a preface and an appendix to 
that. Berlioz evidently never intended his immense 
work to form part of any church service. Setting aside 
the tremendous amount of material necessary for its 
performance, he has rendered it otherwise unfit for use 
at a service by the extraordinary, liberties he has taken 
with the wo|ds. As a musical work, I confess myself 
unable to declare whether I am most pleased or disap- 
pointed with it. It contains passages and effects of 
the greatest nobility and grandeur, but it has also 
dreary wastes of unintelligibility and emptiness. What 
effect it has it owes entirely to its orchestration ; it is 
plainly to be seen from beginning to end that Berlioz 
neither knew how to use voices nor was conscious of 
the effects to be obtained from them. The voices, 
taken alone, would be bald beyond description ; the 
orchestral part, taken alone, is compai-atively inter- 
esting. 

Passing by the first number, the *' Requiem and 
Kyrie." I will speak first of the second, the "Dies 
Iras." It is in this the four additional brass orchestras 
and the tremendous passage for sixteen kettledrums 
appear. This number opens with a canto fermo, bear- 
ing a resemblance to the old Gregorian chant to which 
these words used to be sung, and which still lives in 
the Graduale Romanum. Upon this are built various 
figures (they cannot be called melodies), the orchestra 
doing little more than reinforcing the voices by playing 
in unison with them, until for the last time the chorus 



speak of the moment when ** the Judge shall come." 
Then the strings rise in a short wailing chromatic pas- 
sage, and suddenly, without warning, the whole .brass 
of the five orchestras bursts in in one tremendous 
chord. The effect is indescribable. A cold terror 
seizes all who hear it. Then follow responding pas- 
sages and calls from the four brass orchestras, as 
though the whole world were being summoned ; then 
the bass voices, in unison, declare, to the accompani- 
ment of the kettledrums only (interrupted by occasional 
mighty chords from the brass), how " He shall come 
to judge the quick and the dead," when " the trumpet 
calls all before His throne." The other voices creep 
in, telling in terrified accents hovC' *' Death and Nature 
stand aghast while all creatures rise again." As they 
speak of the opening of the Judgment Book, the brass, 
silent for a brief space, again appears ; and from this 
point to the conclusion of the number a steady and 
magnificent climax is worked up until the fullest 
strength of orchestra and chorus is' reached, when all 
abruptly stops, and the voices end almost alone, in a 
terrified whisper. 

The " Rex Tremendae" is another great number, in 
which all the brass is again introduced. No. 5, the 
•• Quaerens me," is written for chorus without accom- 
paniment, but was sung on this occasion by a sextette 
composed of Mrs. Imogen Brown, Miss Antonia 
Henne, Signor Campanhii, Messrs. Toedt, Stoddard, 
and Heinrich. Whether this number would have 
sounded better if sung by tHe chorus I cannot say, but 
I doubt it. It is unintentionally funny in one or two 
places, where Berlioz has attempted instrumental effects 
with the voices. The ** Lacrymosa" is a difficult num- 
ber, but hardly pays for its difficulty. In the ** Offer- 
torium" the orchestra interprets a fugue with a good 
deal of free work interspersed, the voices entering at 
unequal intervals with a broken prayer for " all the 
souls of the faithful." This number is so long that it 
becomes a little wearisome, but the ending redeems it. 
The succeeding " Hostias" for male voices is the num- 
ber in which Berlioz makes use of the famous *' pedal 
notes" of the tenor trombones, which he claims to 
have discovered. These notes (with a chord for three 
flutes nearly four octaves above them) are almost the 
only orchestral work in this number. Their effect is 
weird, but it was diminished on this occasion by the 
undue weakness of the second and third flutes. 

In No. 9, the " Sanctus," Gampanini again came to 
the front as soloist. The wonderful legato, the perfect 
mezza voce, the broad and appropriate phrasing which 
he used in this most thankless solo, absolutely invested 
it with a beauty which certainly owed little or nothing 
to Berlioz. The, responding chorus of female voices 
marred his work by not singing softly enough. 

[A sudden severe illness and the imperative com- 
mands of his physician obliged our valued contribu- 
tor to suspend his review of the music festival at this 
point. His note-book furnishes the following additional 
comments :] 

During the week a perceptible improvement took 
place as regards precision of attack in both chorus and 
orchestra. 

The star of the festival in all respects was Gampa- 
nini. 

The other singers, for excellence, may be graded 
thus : Whitney, Stoddard, Miss Gary, Remmertz, 
Toedt, Miss Henne, Graff (who took Mr. King's place 
in the septette from Tannhauser), Gourtney, Sohst, 
Heinrich, Mme. Gerster, and Mrs. Brown. 

The best work done by the orchestra was in the 
Hungarian Dances of Brahms and Les Preludes of 
Liszt. 

This festival marks an era in American musical his- 
tory. Whatever faults were noticeable during its con- 
tinuance sink into nothing beside its immense value to 
the art. 

Dr. Damrosch deserves unstinted praise for having 
conceived and carried through this gigantic project 
with so few hitches, seeing that it was the first thing 
of the kind in this country, and that he had to teach his 
forces how to play and sing for effects in such a mass. 
He has cleared the way, and made the work of the next 
man who may undertake such a task lighter by half. He 
has made a mark which will keep his name in remem- 
brance formany years. He has introduced works which 
we might have waited long to hear but for him, and 
shown us what giants Handel and Beethoven become 
when interpreted by large bodies. 

Garyl Florio. 



